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THE  Harveian  Society  of  Edinburgh 
; w#  inftituted'  in  the  year  1778.  Jts  prin- 
cipal objedt  is  to  encourage,  among  the 
|tu  dents  of  medicine,  a fpirit  of  experi- 
mental inquiry.  For  this  purpofe,  a que- 
stion is  annually  propofed,  and  an  hono- 
rary reward  adjudged  to  the  folution  molt 
approved  by  the  fociety.  As  a farther  in- 
centive, one  of  the  Secretaries  is  appointed 
read  a difcourfe  on  ibme  exemplary  me- 
ical  character,  immediately  before  deli- 
ering the  prize  to  the  fuccefsful  candi- 
ate,  which  is  done  publicly,  on  the  anni- 
erfary  of  Dr  Harvey’s  birth-day. 

The  competition  hitherto  has  been  confi- 
perable,  arid,  in  general,  productive  of  dif- 
povery.  The  firft  medal  was  obtained  by 
the  late  ingenious  Mr  Charles  Darwin,  for 
bis  criterion  between  mucous  and  puru- 
lent matter,  hnce  publifhed  by  his  father 

Dr 


Dr  Darwin  of  Litchfield  * The  fecond  was 
adjudged  to  Dr  Edward  Stevens  of  St  Croix, >,  i 
for  experiments  tending  to  fhew  that  the:  0 
red  colour  of  the  blood  was  owing  to  phlo-  & 
giiton  t-  And  the  third  was  determined  in 
favour  ot  Dr  Arthur  Broughton  of  Liver- 
pool, for  his  effay  proving  the  increafe  of 
the  blood’s  coagulable  lymph  in  inflamma 
tory  difeafe,  and  the  ufeful  inferences  he 


* From  his  experiments  Mr  Darwin  concludes 
thus : “ When  a perl'on  has  any  expectorated  mate- 
rial,  the  compolition  of  which  he  willies  to  afcertain, 
let  him  difl’olve  it  in  vitriolic  acid,  and  in  caultic  alka- 
line lixivium,  and  then  add  pure  water  to  both  lolu- 
tions  : and  if  there  is  a fair  precipitation  in  each,  he 
may  be  affured  that  fome  pus  is  prefent ; if  in  neither 
a precipitation  occurs,  it  is  a certain  teft  that  the  ma- 
terial is  entirely  mucus  : if  the  material  cannot  he 
made  to  dilfolve  in  alkaline  lixivium  by  time  and  tri- 
turation, we  have  alfo  reafon  to  believe  that  it  ' ' 
pus.” 


f Dr  Stevens,  by  repeating  the  experiments  on 
the  blood  with  the  mineral  acids,  which  Dr  Madurg 
had  made  on  the  bile,  found  the  refults  very  nearly 
the  fame  ; and  hence  he  infers,  that  the  colour  of  the 
former  depends  on  the  lame  principle  as  that  of  the 
latter. 

deduc 
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^ deduced  from  that  fadt.  This  year  indeed 
no  paper  was  given  in  that  was  thought  of 
fufhcient  merit  to  entitle  it  to  the  ufual 
diidindtion.  The  fame  quellion  was  there- 
'll fore  continued,  and  another  likewife  an- 
nounced, as  in  the  Addrefs  at  the  end. 
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Gentlemen, 


IBl1 


Commemorations  in  honour  of  diflin- 
guifhed  merit  have  ever  been  cuftomary. 
This  laudable  practice  is  founded  on  fen- 
timents  of  admiration  or  of  gratitude  in- 
fpired  by  the  memory  of  the  dead,  and 
tends  to  produce  the  moft  definable  effeas 
by  exciting  the  emulation  of  the  living. 
With  fiich  views  the  Harveian  Ibciety 
inftituted  the  prefent  meeting ; and,  as 
one  of  its  fecretaries,  the  talk  of  this 
day  is  affigned  to  me.  I am  very  confci-  * 
bod  ous  how  unequal  I am  to  the  office  ; but 
I am  perfuaded,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the 
fubjedt  I have  chofen  gives  me  every  ad- 
vantage, and  that  I may  rely  on  all  thofe 

A allowances 
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of  the  productions  of  his  leifure  and  his 
youth. 


After  his  courfe  of  philofophy  was  fi- 
nifhed,  fome  alledge  he  was  deftined  for 
the  church  *.  The  unpleafant  gloom, 
however,  which,  at  that  time,  hung  over 
religion  and  its  profelTors  in  this  country, 
could  not  but  very  ill  fuit  with  that  na- 
tive chearfulnels  of  temper  and  liberali- 
ty of  mind  which  made  him,  long  after, 
a mark  for  the  arrows  of  precifenefs  and 
grimace.  The  law  feems  to  have  been  his 
own  choice,  anti  to  this  fcience  he  turned 
his  attention.  With  an  ardour  peculiar 

t 

to  himfelf,  and  an  ambition  to  excel  in 
whatever  he  undertook,  he  purfued  it  with 
fo  much  intenfenefs,  that  his  health  be- 
gan to  be  impaired.  On  this  account,  his 
phylicians  advifed  him  to  let  out  for  the 
fcuth  of  France.  By  the  time  he  reached 
Paris,  he  was  happily  fo  far  recovered,  that 
he  determined  to  renew  his  ftudies ; but 
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being  informed  that  there  was  no  able  pro* 
feffor  of  law.  in  that  city,  and  finding  fe- 
veral  gentlemen  of  his  acquaintance  engar- 
ged  in  the  ftudy  of  phyfic,  he  went  with 
them  to  the  lectures  and  hofpitals,  and  em- 
ployed himfelf  in  this  manner  for  feveral 
months,  till  his  affairs  called  him  home. 
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On  his  return,  he  applied  himfelf  chief- 
ly to  the  mathematics.  It  is  not  ufual  to 
fee  the  briars  of  this  fcience  and  the  flow- 
ers of  poetry  growing  in  the  fame  foil. 
Here  however  they  were  happily  united ; 
and  to  this  union  perhaps  was  owing  that 
fingular  command  of  judgement  over  one 
of  the  livelieft  of  fancies,  which  appears  in 
every  part  of  his  works.  His  intimacy 
with  Dr  David  Gregory,  the  celebrated, 
mathematical  profeffor,  began  about  the 
fame  time  ; and  probably  conduced  to 
cherifh  his  natural  aptitude  for  this  ftudy. 
It  was  then,  in  a great  meafure,  new  to 
him  j it  foon  became  his  principal  delight ; 
his  progrefs  in  it  was  rapid,  and  corre- 
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fpondent  to  his  progrcfs  in  other  purfulfcsi 
His  improvements  on  the  method  of  infi- 
nite feries  then  adopted,  which  Dr  Wallis 
of  Oxford  * afterwards  publilhed,  were  a 
confpicuous  and  early  proof  of  his  abi-» 
lities  in  this  fcience. 


Had  Dr  Pitcairne  continued  to  pro- 
fecute  the  ftudy  of  the  law,  and  could  he 
have  moulded  his  principles  to  the  times, 
the  firft  offices  and  honours  of  the  (late 
might  have  been  looked  for  without  pre* 
fumption  as  the  probable  reward  of  fuch 
talents  as  he  poffeffed.  Struck,  however, 
with  the  charms  of  mathematical  truth 
which  had  been  lately  introduced  into  the 
philofophy  of  medicine,  and  hoping  to  re- 
duce the  healing  art  to  geometrical  method, 
he  unalterably  determined  on  tins  lels 
afpiring  profeflion.  At  the  period  when 
he  formed  this  refolution,  the  ideas  of  the 
medical  world,  already  Sufficiently  con- 
fufed,  were  ftill  farther  jumbled  by  the 

* Wallis’s  Works,  vol.  2.  cap.  xciii. 
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difcovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood* 
which  had  as  yet  produced  nothing  but 
doubt,  uncertainty,  and  aftonifhment.  In 
Edinburgh  £t^  that  time  there  was  no 
ichool,  no  hofpital,  no  opportunity  of  im- 
provement but  the  chamber  and  the  fhop. 
He  therefore  foon  after  returned  to  Paris  *. 
Genius  and  induftry  are  unhappily  not 
often  united  in  the  fame  character : of 
fuch  a union  Dr  Pitcairne  is  a cele- 
brated inftance.  During  his  refidence  in 
France,  he  cultivated  the  objeH  of  his 
purfuit  with  his  natural  enthufiafm,  and 
with  a fteadinefs  from  which  he  could  not 
be  diverted  by  the  allurements  of  that  joy 
which,  in  his  hours  of  focial  and  feftive 
intercourfe,  he  always  felt  and  always 
gave.  ' Among  his  various  occupations, 
the  ftudy  of  the  ancient  phyficians  feems 
to  have  had  a principal  {hare.  This  ap- 
pears from  a treatife  f which  he  publifh- 

* This  feems  to  have  been  about  the  end  of  1675. 
f Solutio  problem atis  de  inventoribus. 
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ed  fome  time  after  his  return  ; and  it 

fhews,  that  he  wifely  determined  to  know 
the  progrefs  of  medicine  fiom  its  earlieft 
periods,  before  he  attempted  to  leform 
and  improve  that  fcience. 
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On  the  13th  of  Auguft  1680,  he  recei- 
ved,  from  the  faculty  of  Rheims,  the  degree 
of  Dodlor  ; which,  on  the  7th  of  Auguft 
1699,  was  likewife  conferred  on  him  by 
the  univerlity  of  Aberdeen  J ; botn  being 
attended  with  marks  of  peculiar  diftinc- 
tion.  Other  medical  honours  are  faid  to 
have  been  conferred  on  him  m France  and 
elfewhere  ; but  nothing  affords  a more 
unequivocal  teftimony  to  his  abilities 
than  that  which  the  furgeons  of  Edin- 
burgh gave,  in  admitting  him,  freely  and 
unfolicited,  a member  t °f  their  colleSe' 

+ This  diploma  is  depofited  in  the  mufeum  belong, 
jpg  to  the  fociety  of  antiquaries  of  Scotland. 

+ His  admiflion  is  dated  16th  Oftober  1701. 
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None  had  fuch  opportunities  of  judging  of 
his  mei  it  as  a praditioner,  and  on  no  phy- 
hcian  did  they  ever  befbow  the  fame  pu- 
blic mai  k of  refped.  He  felt  the  honour 
that  was  done  him,  adifted  at  their  board, 
and  often  feemed  proud  * of  the  title  of 
Surgeon,  as  he  was,  in  reality,  a very  able 
one.  Soon  after  his  graduation  at  Rheims, 
he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  where,  on  the 
29th  of  November  1681,  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Phylicians  was  inftituted  ; and  his 
name,  among  others,  graced  the  original 
patent  from  the  Crown  f . 


In  his  problem  concerning  inventors,  the 
treatife  above  alluded  to,  he  difcovers  a 
wonderful  degree  of  medical  literature,  and 
makes  ufe  ot  it  in  a manner  that  does 
great  honour  both  to  his  head  and  his 
heart.  His  objed  is  to  vindicate  Dr  Har- 
vey’s claim  to  the  difcovery  of  the  circu- 

* Pitcarnii  Poemata. 

f Whether  he  ever  was  President  does  not  ap- 
pear, as  the  records  from  1683  to  1603  are  loft. 

C lation 


lation  of  the  blood.  The  difcovcry  was, 
at  firft,  controverted  by  envy,  and  repro- 
bated by  ignorance.  When,  at  length,  its 
truth  was  fully  eftablilhed,  many  invidi- 
oufly  attempted  to  tear  the  laurels  from 
the  illuftrious  Englilhman,  and  to  plant 
them  on  the  brows  of  Hippocrates  and 
others.  Had  the  attempt  been  directed 
againft  himfelf,  the  generous  foul  of  Pit- 
cairne  could  not  have  exerted  more  zeal 
in  a defence  ; and  his  arguments  remain 
unanfwered.  Were  it  neceffary  therefore 
tojuflify  the  choice  of  him  for  the  fubjedl 
of  this  day’s  oration,  that  alone  would  be 
fufficient.  But  as  it  feems  a fad,  that  the 
difcovery  of  the  circulation  was,  in  fome 
meafure,  incomplete,  without  his  labours,, 
it  is  but  juft  that  he  fhould  fhare  the  ho- 
nour ; and  fince  he  was  fo  ready,  on  all  oc- 
cafions,  to  pay  tribute  to  the  merits  of 
others,  we  fhould  be  inexcufable,  if,  ini 
this  place,  and  on  this  anniverfary,  we’ 
were  to  be  filent  in  our  fenfe  and  venera- 
tion  of  his.. 
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During  his  refidence  in  Scotland,  his  re- 
putation became  fo  confiderable,  that,  in 
the  year  1691,  the  univerfity  of  Leyden 
foliated  him  to  fill  the  medical  chair  at 
that  time  vacant.  Such  an  honourable 
teflimony  of  1 efpeb,  from  a foreign  nation, 
and  from  fuch  a univerfity,  cannot  perhaps 
be  produced  in  the  medical  biographv  of 
Great  Britain.  The  luftre  of  fuch  cha- 
mbers reflects  honour  on  their  profef- 
fion,  and  on  the  country  which  has  the 
good  fortune  of  giving  them  birth ; and 
ferves  to  give  the  individuals  of  that  coun- 
try not  only  a ufeful  eftimation  in  their 
own  eyes,  but  in  thofe  alfo  of  the  reft  of 
the  world.  Dr  Pitcairne’s  well  known 
political  principles  excluded  him  from  pub- 
lic honours  and  promotion  at  home : he 
therefore  accepted  the  invitation  from  a- 
broad  * ; and,  on  the  26th  of  April  1692, 
deliveied,  at  Leyden,  his  elegant  and  ma- 

* Drelincourt,  Bidloo,  and  Herman,  were  his  col- 
leagues. 
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fterly  inaugural  oration  In  this  he  clears 
medicine  from  the  rubbifh  of  the  old  phi- 
lofophy  ; feparates  it  from  the  influence  of 
the  different  fecfls  ; places  it  on  the  broad  j 
and  only  fure  foundation  of  experience  ; 
lhews  how  little  good  inquiries  into  the 
manner  how  medicines  operate  have  done 
to  the  art ; and  demonftrates  the  neceflity 
of  a fedulous  attention  to  their  effects,  and  CQ) 
to  the  various  appearances  of  difeafe.  w£ 
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Nothing  marks  a fuperiority  of  intellect 
fo  much  as  the  courage  requifite  to  Item 
a torrent  of  obftinately  prevailing  and 
groundlefs  opinions.  For  this  the  genius 
and  talents  of  Pitc airne  were  admirably 
adapted ; and,  in  his  oration,  he  dilplays  - 
them  to  the  utmoft.  It  was  received  with 
the  higheft  commendations ; and  the  admi-  • 
niftrators,  to  teftify  their  fenfe  of  fuch  an  i 
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f Orario  qua  cftenditur  medicinam 
fophorum  fefta  elfe  liberam. 
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acquifition  to  their  univerfity,  greatly  aug- 
mented the  ordinary  appointment  of  his 
chair. 

He  difcharged  the  duties  of  his  office  at 
Leyden  fo  as  to  anfwer  the  molt  fanguine 
expectations.  He  taught  with  a perfpi- 
cuity  and  eloquence  which  met  with  uni- 
verfal  applaufe.  Independently  of  the  en- 
comiums of  Boerhaave  and  Mead,  who 
were  his  pupils,  the  numerous  manufcript 
copies  of  his  lectures,  and  the  mutilated 
fpecimen  of  them  * which  found  its  way 
into  the  world,  without  his  knowledge, 
ffiew  how  juftly  it  was  beftowed.  At  the 
fame  time,  he  was  not  more  celebrated  as 
a profeffor  than  as  a practical  phyfician ; 
and  notwithftanding  the  multiplicity  of 
his  bufmefs  in  both  thefe  characters,  he 
found  leifure  to  publiffi  feveral  treatifes 
on  the  circulation  and  fome  other  of  the 
molt  important  parts  of  the  animal  ceco- 

* Elementa  Medicinae. 
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nor*./  f • Thus  life,  which  is  Ihort  only  to 
the  lazy,  is  lengthened  by  genius  and  in- 
duftry  feizing  and  filling  up  every  moment 

as  it  pafles. 

At  the  clofe  of  the  fefiion,  he  fet  out  for 
Scotland,  with  an  intention  of  returning 
in  time  for  the  fucceeding  one.  On  his 
marrying  * the  daughter  of  Sir  Archibald 
Stevenfon,  the  objed  of  his  journey,  her 
relations  would,  on  no  account,  confent  to 
part  with  him  again.  He  was  therefore 
| reluctantly  obliged  to  remain;  and  he 
wrote  the  univerfity  a polite  apology,  which 
was  received  with  the  utmoft  regret.  He 

4-  Dr  Boerhaave  gives  the  following  charafter  of 
thofe  and  fome  other  of  Dr  Pitcairne’s  dictations, 
which  were  colle&ed  and  publilhed  at  Rotterdam, 
an  i jo  x . “ Haec  fcripta  optima  funt  et  perfefta,  five 
lesas  Differtationem  de  Motu  Sanguinis  per  Pulmo- 
nes,  five  alia  opufcula,  five  ultimunuraftatum  de  Opio. 
Methodus  ftudii,  ab  Hallero  edita,  p.  569. 

* He  had  been  married  before  to  a daughter  of 
Colonel  James  Hay  of  Pitfour,  by  whom  he,  had  a 
fon  and  daughter,  who  both  died  young. 
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even  declined  the  mod  flattering  folicita- 
tations  and  tempting  offers  to  fettle  in 
London.  Indeed  he  loon  came  into  that  {4 
extend ve  practice  to  which  his  abilities  en- 
titled him,  and  was  alfo  appointed  titular  | 
profeflor  of  medicine  in  the  univerfity  of  i' 
Edinburgh.  [ 

H 

The  uniformity  of  a profeflional  life  is 
feldom  interrupted  by  incidents  worthy  of 
record.  Specimens  however  of  that  bril- 
liant wit  with  which  he  delighted  his 
fi  lends  in  the  hours  of  his  leifure,  continue  j 
to  entertain  us*  ; and  the  efle&s  of  that 
eminent  Ikill  which  he  exerted  in  the  cure 
of  difeafe,  ftill  operate  to  the  good  of  pofte- 
rity.  In  attempting  to  draw  his  medical  cha- 
ra^ei , the  ftate  of  medicine  m his  time 
muft  be  recollected.  It  would  otherwife  be 

w , 

unjuft  to  compare  what  he  did  with  what 
is  now  done.  Hannibal  was  certainly  a mofl 

JS  i 

* Vide  Pitcarnii  Poemata. 
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illuftrious  general,  though  unacquainted 
with  the  modern  inftruments  of  war. 

The  difeovery  then  of  the  circulation, 
while,  in  fome  meafure,  it  exploded  the 
chemical  and  Galenical  doctrines,  tended 
to  introduce  mathematical  and  mechanical 
reafoning  in  their  Head.  Of  this  theory  f 
Dr  Pitcairne  was  the  principal  fupport, 
and  the  firft  who  introduced  it  into  Bri- 
tain. The  laws  of  mechanics  began  then  to 
be  better  underftood.  Mathematical  calcu- 
lations were  happily  applied  to  theheavenl} 
bodies,  but  it  was  the  tafte  of  the  times 
likewife  to  apply  them  to  fciences  with 
which  they  had  little  connexion.  When 
it  was  {hewn  that  the  blood  was  carried 
from  the  heart  to  all  the  parts  of  the  bod} 
by  the  arteries,  and  returned  by  the  veins, 
the  animal  fyftem  was  immediately  confix 
dered  as  a hydraulic  machine  ; and  it  was 
fuppofed  that  health  depended  almoft  en- 

+ Borelli,  Bellini,  &c.  efpoufed  the  fame.  Vide  Dr 

Sims’s  difeourfe  before  the  medical  fociety  of  London. 
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tirely  on  the  freedom  with  which  the  fluids 
circulate  through  the  tubes  of  which  the 
- body  is  moftly  compofed.  From  the  human 
arm  having  a refemblance  to  the  lever,  the 
teeth  to  wedges,  the  digaftric  mufele  to  a 
rope  running  over  its  pulley;  from  the  head 
feeming  to  turn  on  its  axle,  and  the  glands 
to  1 aife  their  fluids  in  the  manner  of  a water 
fcrew ; it  was  imagined  that  every  thing 
relative  to  the  animal  body  was  performed 
by  the  mere  foi  ce  of  the  mechanical  powers^ 
and  that  it  derived  all  its  properties  from 
its  peculiar  conflrudion.  Moll  of  the 
functions  were  explained  from  mechanical 
preflure  and  attrition,  as  they  had  been^ 
a little  before,  from  falts  and  ferments* 
The  aliment,  according  to  this  theory,  was 
ground  in  the  flomach  by  mufcular  force, 
farther  elaborated  into  chyle  by  the  motion 
of  the  inteftines,  and  this  chyle  converted 
into  blood  by  the  inceflant  a&ion  of  the 
heart  and  lurtgs.  The  blood-veflels,  as  ela- 
ftic,  were  fuppofed  to  read;  on  the  blood 
pufhed  into  them  by  the  alternate  contrac- 
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tions  of  the  heart.  Animal  heat  was  afcri-  I 
bed  to  an  attrition  of  the  particles  of  the  I ;l 
blood  againft  one  another,  and  dgainft  the 
hdes  of  the  veffels,  thus  abrading  and  re- 
pairing fucceffively  ; and  the  fecretions 
were  confidered  as  mere  mechanical  fepa- 
rations  of  the  different  parts  of  the  blood.  I 

In  brder  to  put  in  motion  the  elaflic  fo- 
lids,  a very  fubtle  fluid  was  thought  to  be 
fecreted  by  the  brain,  which,  inflating  the 
fuppofed  cells  of  the  mufcular  fibres,  and 
thereby  fhortemng  them,  produced  what 
is  called  mufcular  contraction,  and,  palling 
along  the  nerves,  with  a mechanical  action 
on  the  different  organs,  occafioned  all  the 
phenomena  of  motion  and  fenfe  ; while 
the  fympathy  of  particular  parts  was  faid 
to  arife  from  connections  between  nerves 
in  their  progrefs.  The  meafurcment  of  I 
mufcular  force  was  not  confined  to  the 
mufcles  of  the  extremities,  but  was  car- 
ried on  through  the  vital  and  involuntary 
functions  ; and  it  was  attempted  to  fubjectr 

to  I 
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to  inflexible  demonftration  tlie  moil  incon- 
itant  appearances  of  nature. 

The  pathology  and  cure  were  explained 
on  the  fame  mechanical  principles.  The 
lofs  of  equilibrium  between  the  folids  and 
fluids,  die  obflacles  and  derangements  of 
the  circulation,  were  viewed  as  the  princi- 
pal caufes  of  difeafe.  The  language  of 
phyficians  then,  like  that  of  the  methodic 
fed  before,  was  confined  to  the  lax  and 
rigid  fibre,  the  ftridure  or  the  relaxation  of 
the  veffels,  the  fluids  too  thick  or  too  thin  ; 
while  to  brace  or  to  relax,  to  dilute  or  to 
thicken,  were  the  ufual  indications  of  cure. 
Metals  too  opened  obftrudions  by  their 
weight,  poifons  occafioned  death  by  their 
fpiculas,  and  certain  foods  nourifhed  in 
proportion  as  they  required  lels  trituration 
from  the  flomach, 

i • ‘ - - ' i 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  thofe  dodrines 

which  charaderize  the  mechanical  phyfi- 

* 

Cians  of  the  lafl  century.  A fyftem  fo 
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Ample,  drawn  from  a fcience  fo  certain, 
was  fufficiently  flattering,  and  promifed 
fair  to  lay  the  foundation  of  an  inva-i 
riable  theory  and  practice.  A mathe^ 
matical  turn  of  mind,  and  a wiih  for 
mathematical  certainty  in  medicine,  biaf- 
fed  Dr  PiTCAiRNE  to  this  theory,  which, 
with  great  ability,  he  fupported  and  pufh- 
ed  to  its  utmoft  extent.  One  is  at  a lofs 
whether  mod  to  admire  or  regret  fuch  a 
wafte  of  talents  in  propping  a theory 
which,  though  fubverfive  of  former  ones, 
was  to  fall  before  others  but  a little  more 
fatisfacflory  than  itfelE  Mechanical  phy- 
ficians  expe6led  more  from  geometry  than 
that  fcience  could  grant.  They  made  it 
'the  foundation  inftead  of  an  auxiliary  to 
their  inquiries,  and  applied  it  to  parts  of 
nature  not  admitting  mathematical  calcu- 
lations. By  paying  more  attention  after- 
wards to  the  fupreme  influence  of  the 
living  principle,  the  fource  of  all  the  mo- 
tions and  fundions  of  the  body,  it  was 
j:  found  that  thefe  could  not  be  explained  by 

any 
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any  laws  of  chemiftry  or  mechanifm. 
They  are  hill  however  involved  in  obfcu- 
rity,  and,  notwithhanding  the  numberlefs 
improvements  which  have  taken  place  in 
the  fciences  connedted  with  medicine,  will 
perhaps  remain  infcrutable  while  man  con- 
tinues in  his  prefent  hage  of  exihence. 


In  a fcience  fo  flowly  progreffive  as  that 
of  medicine,  Dr  Pitcairne  did  a great 
deal.  Befides  the  works  which  he  publilhed 
himfelf,  he  enriched  thofe  of  others  f by 
his  obfervations.  By  labouring  in  vain 
for  truth  in  one  road,  he  faved  many  the 
fame  drudgery,  and  thereby  Ihewed  the 
necefhty  of  another.  He  not  only  explo- 
ded many  falfe  notions  of  the  chemifts  and 
, Galenifts  which  prevailed  in  his  time,  but 
many  of  thole  too  of  his  own  fedt.  In 
particular,  he  Ihewed  the  abfurdity  of 

f Archibaldus  Pitcairne  diddus  eft  inter  phyfiolo- 
gos,  ijitro-mathematicus,  ex  celebrioribus,  Bellini  ami- 
cus, praeceptor  Boerhaavii,  qui  rmilta  ab  eo  recepit. 

IS  Meth.  Stud,  ab  Hallerp.  Vide  Mead’s  Works. 
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referring  all  difeafes  and  their  cures  to  an  I j‘ 
alcali  or  an  acid  *.  He  refuted  die  idea  1 11 
of  fecretion  being  performed  by  pores 
differently  fliaped  f,  Bellini’s  opinion  of  I « 
effervefcences  in  the  animal  fpirits  with  I 1 
the  blood,  and  Borelli’s  of  air  entering  ! 
the  blood  by  refpiration  He  proved  I i 
the  continuity  of  the  arteries  and  veins  |j,  I 
and  feems  to  have  been  the  firft  who  I ] 
{hewed  that  the  blood  flows  from  a fmall- 
er  capacity  into  a larger,  that  the  aoi  <-a,  I 
with  refpedl  to  the  arterial  fyftem,  is  the  I 
apex  of  a cone  §.  In  this  therefore  he  may  I 
be  confidered  as  the  latent  fpring  of  the  dif- 
coveries  refpeaing  the  powers  moving  the 

* Pitcarnii  Diflertationes,  Edinb.  edit.  1713-  De 
opera  quam  praeftant  corpora  acida  vel  alcahca  in  cu-  I 

ratione  morborum. 

+ De  circulatione  fanguinis  per  vafa  minima, 
f De  diverfa  mole  qua  Sanguis  fluit  per  pul.nones  I 
||  De  circulatione  fanguinis  per  vafa  minima.  I 

{ De  circulatione  fanguinis  in  animalibus  genitis  et  I 
■ ■non  genius.  blood.  I 


blood.  He  introduced  a fimplicity  of  pre- 
fcription,  -unknown  in  pharmacy  before  his 
time  * ; and  fuch  was  the  ftate  of  medicine 
in  this  country,  that  fcarcely  have  the  works 
of  any  contemporary  or  preceding  author 
been  thought  worthy  even  of  prefervationf . 
As  to  the  errors  of  his  philofophy,  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  no  theory  has  as  yet  flood 
the  tefl  of  many  years  in  an  enlightened 
period.  His  own  hung  very  loofely  about 
him  if,  and  the  prefent  generally  received 
pra&ice  differs  from  his  very  little  in  rea- 
lity. He  treated  inflammatory  and  hae- 
morrhagic difeafes  by  bleeding,  purging, 
and  bliftering,  as  has  been  done  uniformly 

* Elementa  Medicinae,  lib.  i.  cap.  u.  et  paflim. 

f The  firft  medical  publication  which  diftingni/heci 
this  country,  after  Dr  Pitcairne’s,  was  that  of  ther 
Edinburgh  Medical  E flays,  in  the  year  1732. 

$ Patet,  fays  he,  medicinam  efle  memoriam  eorum 
quae  cuilibet  morbo  ufus  oftendit  fuifle  utilia.  Nam 
notas  non  efle  corporum  intra  venas  fluentium  aut 
confiflentinni  naturas,  adeoque  fola  obfervatione  in- 
notefcere  quid  cuique  morbo  conveniat,  poflquam  fae- 
pius  eadetn  eidem  morbo  profuifle  comperimus.  Do 
Dir.  Morb. 


and 


and  folely  on  the  different  theories  fince. 
His  method  of  adminidering  mercury  and 
the  bark  is  obferved  at  this  day ; and  with 
refpedt  to  febrile,  nervous,  glandular,  and 
dropfical  affe&ions,  they  feem  to  be  as  of- 
ten the  opprobriums  of  the  art  now,  as  they 
were  then. 

DrPiTcAiRNE  was  univerfally  confider- 
ed  as  the  firft  phyfician  of  his  time.  No 
one  appears  ever  to  have  had  fo  much 
practice  in  this  country,  or  fo  many  con- 
fultations  from  abroad ; and  no  one,  from 
all  accounts,  ever  pracdifed  with  greater  fa- 
gacity  and  fuccefs.  The  highed  thought 
themfelves  honoured  by  his  acquaintance, 
and  the  lowed  were  never  denied  his  af- 
fiftance  and  advice.  The  emoluments  of 
his  profeffion  mud  have  been  great  ; but 
his  charities  are  known  to  have  been  cor- 
refpondent.  The  poffeflion  of  money  he 
podponed  to  more  liberal  obje<5ls  : He  col- 
leHed  one  of  the  fined  private  libraries  in 
the  world,  which  was  purcliafed,  aftei  his 

death, 
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death,  by  the  Czar  of  MufcoVy.  Notwith- 
{landing  the  fatigues  he  underwent  in  the 
exercife  of  his  profeflion,  his  conditution 
was  naturally  delicate*.  About  the  begin- 
ning of  October  1713,  he  became  affected 
with  his  lad  illnefs.  He  bore  it  with  a refig- 
nation  which,  at  fuch  a crifis,  a good  man 
only  can  experience.  He  feemed  more  anxi- 
ous about  his  family  than  himfelf.  The 
night  before  his  death,  he  called  his  chil- 
dren around  his  bed,  to  receive  his  lad  be- 
nediction ; and,  on  the  23d.  of  October,  he 
died,  regretted  by  fcience  as  its  ornament, 
by  his  country  as  its  boad,  and  by  huma- 
nity as  its  friend. 

Of  the  nttmberlefs  encomiums  bedow- 
ed  on  him  while  living,  and  of  thofe  with 
which  the  prefs  teemed  at  his  death,  I beg 

* Thefe  is  an  elegant  portrait  of  him,  by  Sir  John 
Medina,  in  Surgeons-Hall,  Edinburgh,  and  another 
in  the  pofieflion  of  Dr  Pitcairne  of  London.  He  was 
of  the  middling  fize,  well  made,  and  his  countenance 
full  of  character. 
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leave  to  read  one  from  the  celebrated  Dr 
Mead.  It  is  contained  in  a letter  which  he 
wrote  to  Mr  Walpole,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Orford,  in  behalf  of  Dr  Pitcairne’s  only 
fon,  then  a prifoner  in  the  Tower  for  the 
part  he  had  taken  in  the  civil  war  of  the 
year  1715.  Dr  Mead  intercedes  thus  ; 
“ Sir,  I know  not  whether  I {hall  offend 
“ in  prefuming  once  more  to  write  in  be- 
“ half  of  a poor  prifoner  ; and  yet,  after 
“ I {hall  have  mentioned  his  name,  I flat- 
u ter  myfelf  you  will  rather  commend  my 
“ zeal  than  accufe  my  indifcretion.  Sir, 
“ he  is  one  Pitcairne,  a young  fool  under 
“ age,  fon  to  a great  father  now  in  hea- 
u ven,  to  whom  I owe  fo  much,  that  I 
“ cannot  but  think  I fhould  ill  deferve  the 
“ favours  you  have  honoured  me  with, 
“ could  I ceafe  to  remember  Dr  Pit- 
“ c airne,  or  negledt  to  pay  this  jult  debt 
“ to  his  memory  ; for  to  him  is  the  me-., 
“ rit  due,  if  ever  I have  had  the  good  for- 
tune  to  deferve  well  of  Mr  Walpole  as 
iC  a phyfician.  To  him  it  is  that  Dr  Mead 
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“ owes  the  folid  foundation  of  that  emi- 
“ nent  efteem  he  now  is  in ; fo  that  by 
“ him,  though  dead,  even  the  throne  and 
u royal  family  may  be  faid  to  be  defend- 
“ ed.  But  how  much  that  worthy  phyfi- 
“ cian  has  deferved  of  all  mankind,  you 
“ cannot  but  hear  the  learned  and  inge- 
“ nious  every  day  proclaim.  If,  for  thefe 
“ reafons,  you  can  pardon  this  my  laft  of 
“ the  kind,  and  fo  comply  with  it  as  to 
“ take  pity  on  an  unhappy  fon  of  fuch  a 
“ father,  you  will  not  deny  your  cordial  ad- 
“ vice  to  the  diftreffed  mother  *,  at  whofe 
“ defire  I have  written  this,  and  who,  I 
“ fuppofe,  may  be  in  waiting  while  you 
“ are  pleafed  to  give  it  a reading.”  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  fay  whether  this  letter  does  great- 
er honour  to  Dr  Mead’s  candour  or  to  Dr 
Pitcairne’s  worth.  Dr  Mead  obtained 
his  requelt.  Mr  Pitcairne  received  a par- 
don, and  went  into  the  fervice  of  the  States 
4 

* This  Lady  died  in  the  year  1754,  and  is  re- 
membered by  her  acquaintance  with  fentiments  of  the 
higheft  refpett  and  efteem. 
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of  Holland,  where,  on  account  of  his  awn 
merit  and  the  memory  of  his  father,  he 
would  probably  have  arrived  at  great  pro-, 
motion,  had  he  not  died  foon  after. 

Dr  Pitcairn e left  four  daughters, 
who  inherited  the  virtues  of  their  parents, 
and  for  whom,  in  his  elegant  yerfes,  he 
breathes  all  the  feelings  and  wifties  of  a 
father.  One  of  them  only  now  furvives. 
The  prefent  noble  family  of  Kelly  are  his 
grandchildren  ; and  from  him  perhaps  the 
prefent  Earl  * inherits  that  brilliant  vein 
of  wit  and  genius  for  which  he  is  fo  diftin- 
guifhed,  and  which  indeed  runs  through 

the  family. 

In  fine,  Dr  Pitcairne  pofieffed  every 
endowment  of  the  mind,  and.  every  fepfi- 

* That  accompliflied  Prince,  James  the  Firft  of 
Scotland,  whofc  compofmons  in  mufic  Taflbni  mentions, 
as  models  even  to  the  Italians,  and  Lord  Kelly,  who 
is  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  firft  compofers  of  the  age, 
feem  to  be  the  only  names  in  that  fcience  of  which 
this  country  can  boaft, 
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bility  of  the  heart,  in  a degree  above  the 
ordinary  level  of  our  nature.  His  appre- 
henfion  was  Angularly  quick,  his  under- 
(landing  vigorous,  his  imagination  lively, 
his  memory  tenacious,  his  knowledge  va- 
rious and  deep  f,  his  feelings  keen,  his 
affe<5lions  glowing  and  benevolent.  He 
was  diftinguifhed  for  his  filial,  parental, 
and  conjugal  attachments  ; nor  was  he  lefs 
remarkable  as  the  conllant  friend  of  po- 
verty and  diftrefs,  the  avowed  enemy  of 
hypocrify  and  vice,  the  unwearied  patron 
of  fcience  and  of  virtue.  Without  being  t| 
a bigot  to  the  complexion  of  the  times,  he 
died  a worthy  and  religious  man,  leaving 
an  example  to  the  world  of  indefatigable 
induftry  united  with  tranfcendent  abili- 
ties, and  of  both  fo  employed  as  to  merit 
the  grateful  veneration  of  pofterity. 

•j-  Some  anonymous  publications  are  attributed  to 
DrPiTcAiRNE,  particularly  a treatife  De  Legibus 
Hiftoriae  Naturalis,  See.  but  the  only  ones  he  thought 
proper  to  legitimate  are  his  Diflertationes  Medicae, 
and  a fhort  elTay  De  Salute, 
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ADDRESS 
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p-  • • • * o-irt  •’  ■ 

TO  THE 

STUDENTS  of  MEDICINE, 

On  delivering  the  Prize  for  the  year  1780 
to  Dr  Arthur  Broughton,  after 
Dr  Duncan’s  Oration  on  the  late  Di- 
Monro. 

Gentlemen, 

THEjobjeft  of  this  annual  meeting 'is 
not  only  to  commemorate  the  illuftrious 
dead,  but  to  confer  the  rewards  of  genius 
on  the  living.  Eftablifhments  thus  friend- 
ly to  emulation  almoft  univerfally  prevail. 
They  have  given  birth  to  fome  of  the  moil 
brilliant  difcoveries ; the  firft  names  in 
philofophy  and  the  arts  have  honoured 
them  by  their  competition  ; and  from 
them  the  happiefb  effedts  have  redounded 
to  every  department  of  fcience. 


i 


6f  the  -Utility  of  the  prefent  inftifutioil 
another  proof  is  now  added  to  thofe  for- 
merly given  by  a Stevens  * and  a Darwin  f. 
The  prize  for  the  queftion  announced  laft 
year  is  adjudged  to  a gentleman  already 
diftinguifhed  in  the  line  of  experiment.  In 
his  review  of  former  tells  between  mucous 
and  purulent  expedloration,  he  has  difeo- 
vered  fallacies  till  then  undetected,  and 

- t.  < 

* This  gentleman,  in  his  inaugural  diflertation,  has 

thrown  very  cOnfiderable  light  on  the  procefs  of  ani- 
mal digeftion,  fhewing,  from  experiments,  that  it  is  not 
performed  by  heat,  triture,  putrefaction,  or  even  by 
fermentation  alone,  but  by  the  gdftric  juice,  an  acTive 
menftruum,  fecreted  in  the  ttomach,  which  he  like- 
wife  found  to  retard  fermentation  and  putrefaction. 

In  his  inveftigatiou  into  the  dietetic  part  of  medicine, 
he  fhews  that  vegetables  are  lefs  digeftible  than  ani- 
mal food,  and  the  olera  lefs  than  the  farinacea  ; that 
filh  is  more  foluble  than  flelh,  quadrupeds  than  fowls, 
old  animals  than  young,  and  that  dll  kinds  of  fond  are 
more  eafily  digetted  when  drefied  than  when  raw. 
The  experiments  were  made  on  the  Hungarian  who 
paffed  through  this  country  fome  years  ago,  earning 
a fubfiftence  by  making  a fhew  of  himfelf  in  ftvaltewi 
ing  (tones* 

■f  See  his  experiments  dnd  account  of  the  retro- 
grade motions  of  the  abforbent  veflels,  See. 
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pointed  out  a criterion  which  appears  1 6 
be  equally  limple  and  juft  if. 


In  the  prefent  eftay,  he  has  given  a clear 
and  concife  detail  of  every  thing  relating 
to  the  coagulable  lymph  of  the  blood,  and 
a dcmonftration  of  the  increafe  of  that  fub- 
ftance  in  inflammatory  difeafe.  He  has 
like  wife  formed  fome  probable  conjectures 
of  the  caufe  of  this  increafe,  and  drawn 
feveral  inferences  ufcful  in  the  practice  of 
phyfic. 

It  is  therefore  with  much  fatisfacftion  I 
now  deliver  to  him  this  medal,  with  the 
works  of  the  illuftrious  Harvey  ; and  I 

t From  a review  of  Mr  Darwin’s  experiments,  Dr 
Broughton  was  led  to  the  following  tefts : i.  Sputum 
being  mixed  and  agitated  with  a little  water,  nc 
change  takes  place,  if  it  be  mucus  ; but  if  any  pus  is 
prefent,  the  mixture  becomes  turbid.  2.  If  the  fpu- 
tum  is  diffolved  in  an  equal  part  of  cauflic  alkaline 
lixivium,  it  is  mucus  ; but  if  it  he  rendered  more  vif- 
cid,  or  fomewhat  like  the  white  of  an  egg,  it  is  pus. 

F - fincercly 


fincerely  wifh,  that  future  competitors  may 

4o  equal  honour  to  the  inftitution. 

' 

The  fubjedt  of  the  blood  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  yet  exhaufted.  Controverfie^ 
refpedting  its  parts  ftill  fubfift.  It  is  a fluid 
pf  fuch  importance  in  the  animal  oecono- 
my,  that  every  remaining  doubt  concern- 
ing it  mud  be  matter  of  regret. 

The  inquiry,  therefore,  of  this  year,  is  in- 
to the  nature  and  ingredients  of  the  ferum. 
The  faline  matter  which  this  contains  i$ 
ftill  the  fubjedl  of  difpute.  Whether  its 
vifcid  part  be  coagulable  lymph  cliflolved 
in  the  ferofity,  requires  demonftration 
and  the  exiftence  of  mucus  in  it  does  no£ 
feem  to  be  afcertained.  Clofely  connected 
with  this  inveftigation  is  the  theory  of  pu- 
rulence.  The  experiments  of  Pringle  and 
Gaber  have,  of  late,  been  much  controvert- 
ed : fo  that,  in  every  view,  the  field  for 
inquiry  is  donliderable  ; and  will,  I hope, 
fully  repay  the  labour  beftowed  % 

* Beficles  this,  another  prize  was  announced,  at 
laft  meeting,  for  the  belt  diflertation  on  the  bile. 
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No  arguments,  furely,  are  neceflary  at 
this  day  to  recommend  experimental  pur- 
fuit.  No  one  is  now  ignorant,  that  it  is  the 
only  road  to  genuine  fcience ; and  that  no- 
thing is  entitled  to  the  denomination  of 
philofophy,  which  reds  not  on  this  foun- 
dation. Had  it  not  been  that  tade  for  ex- 
periment fo  happily  introduced  by  the  im- 
mortal Bacon,  and  fince  fo  fuccefsfully  cul- 
tivated, we  might  have  been  dill  dragging 
the  car  of  Aridotle,  dill  toiling  in  the  tram- 
mels of  the  fchools. 

L ; ' i 

Though  even  random  experiment  may 
have  fometimes  druck  out  truths  of  mo- 
ment, yet  a fund  of  knowledge,  and  a col- 
lected attention,  are  certainly  the  fured 
guides,  not  only  to  bare  difcovery,  but  to 
principles  of  extenfive  application.  The 
leaves  of  trees  had  been  falling  unheeded 
from  the  beginning  of  the  woild  . it  was 
the  attentive  eye  and  comptehendve  mind 
pf  Newton  alone  that  could  f$ize  this  com-  j 
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thon  appearance,  and  from  it  explain  the 
Conftitution  of  the  univerfe. 

? Indeed  the  very  habit  of  experiment 
tends  to  awaken  and  improve  thofe  facul- 
ties of  the  mind,  on  which  fuccefs  moft 
generally  depends.  It  begets  attention, 
rivets  knowledge,  and  expands  the  powers 
of  comprehenfion. 

Allow  me  then,  Gentlemen,  to  recom- 
mend fuch  purfuits  to  your  zealous  regard. 
They  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  that  quick- 
nefs  of  perception,  which  thofe  of  your 
years  fo  commonly  enjoy.  Once  begun, 
they  will  recommend-  themfelves  to  your 
own  feelings.  By  no  other  method  can 
you  more  effectually  ferve  the  interefts  of 
humanity  and  your  prpfeffion ; by  none 
fo  aifuredly  hope  for  the  reputation  of  a 
Harvey,  a Pitcairne,  or  a Monro* 


